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FOREWORD 


where it functioned within the Bureau of Training of that 
Agency. 
As the war clouds began to hoy 


er over the horizon in 1939 and 
1940 the National Youth Admi 


ngress when it passed Public 812, 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
5 der which State Boards for Voca- 


ccount of this educational program 
places the major emphases upon the last year of o 


peration during 
which time funds were available for an administrative staff 
giving full time to the development of the program within the. 
U. S. Office of Education. 


J. C. Wrichr ` 
Assistant U, S. Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, 
Director, Education and Training 
NYA Project Workers 


Program of Education and Training 
Young Persons Employed on Work 


y jL- Projects of the NYA Se ^ 


E THE PROGRAM 


The Federal act, approved October 9, 1940, making the second appro- 
priation of funds fór training for national defense made specific provision 
for “the cost of vocational courses and related or other necessary instruc- 
tion for young people employed on work projects of the National Youth 
Administration.” 

When these courses were organized, the various kinds of training given 
were administered in the U. S. Office of Education through the Vocational 
“Education Division under the general direction of the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education. 

The administration and supervision of specific courses relating to 
agricultural education, trade and industrial education, home economics 
education, business education, and occupational information and guidance 
were made the responsibilities of the chiefs and professional staff of 
these respective services, and were correlated as closely as possible with 
the administration of the vocational education program under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 

Classes in trade and industrial education and in business education were 
in operation in October 1940. The trade and industrial classes were 
under the supervision of the regular regional agents of the service. The 
Business Education Service had four special representatives as field agents 
who worked with the regular regional agents for distributive education. 

Homemaking, classes were not started until January 1941. A special 
agent of the Home Economics Service was assigned the responsibility for 
courses. She was assisted by three special representatives as field agents 
and one special representative appointed to prepare teaching material. The 
special representatives for the NYA program cooperated closely with 
the regular regional agents in tHe preparation of itineraries and in the 
making of reports of field trips. 

Few classes were organized in the field of agricultural education, and 
the regular regional agents of the agricultural education service were 
responsible for the classes in their regions. 

The responsibility for audits, reports, and statistics was assigned to 
auditing and statistical units of the program of Vocational Training for 
Defense Workers. 

From the beginning of the program in October 1940 to the end of 
March 1941, Dr. W. T. Spanton, Regional Agent in Agricultural Edu- 
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cation, was placed in charge of the out-of-school rural youth and NYA 
educational programs. Following the resignation of J. A. Linke, Chief 
of the Agricultural Education Service, Dr. Spanton was promoted to 
the position of Chief, succeeding Mr. Linke, and Dr. R. W. Gregory 
succeeded him in charge of the out-of-school rural youth program with 
Tom Watson taking over the NYA educational program. 3 

For the remainder of the fiscal year, the coordination of these activities 
with the program of vocational training for defense workers operated 
under section (1) of the act, was carried on through a coordinating coun- 
cil under the leadership of L. S, Hawkins, Director of Defense Training, 
and under the general Supervision of the Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education. This council was composed of a member for each 
of the vocational education services, 
during this year are included with those given for all phases of the national 
defense vocational training program. The total number of persons en- 
rolled in the various courses offered was 285,541. 

The foregoing information is not a part of the Report of the Program 
of Education and Training for Young Persons Employed on Work Proj- 
ects of the National Youth Administration, but is given only to point 
out the fact that training courses were Provided for several months prior 
fo July 1, 1941. The administrative organization in charge of this work 
was, however, quite different from that set up for the year 1941-42, This 
report is concerned with the work done during the year 1941-42 as a 


separate and distinct phase of training, known as Program No. 5. All 
succeeding statements refer to that pro, 


Statistics regarding work done. 


gram, which was started in July 
1941. 
AUTHORIZATION e(t 

On July 1, 1941, the President signed a bill Which became Public 
Law 146. i 


Title 11-Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Education and 
Training, Defense Workers (National Defense), subdivision (5) of this 
act read as follows: 


(5) For the cost of vocational courses and related or other necessary 
instruction provided by such agencies for young people employed on work 
projects of the National Youth Administration, such Courses and instruction 
to be provided pursuant to plans submitted by such agencies and approved by 
the Commissioner, $10,000,000: Provided, That the amount allotted to any 
agency shall be available for expenditure for purch: 


a ase or rental of additional 
equipment and for rental of additional space fo; 


und by the Commissioner 
to be necessary for carrying out the approved plan: Provided further, That 


not to exceed $125,000 of the above sum shall be available for administrative 
expenses, : 
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Paragraph 23 of the act cited above, under the subheading National 
Youth Administration provided, that : 

All training or educational programs for youth employed by the National 

Youth Administration ón work projects shall be under the control and 

supervision of the State boards for vocational education of the several States 

and shall be paid for out of appropriations made to the Office of Education 

and expended by the States pursuant to plans submitted by State boards for 
vocational education and approved by the Commissioner of Education. 


In conformity with the authorization provided in this act, the United 
States Commissioner of Education designated Dr. J. C. Wright, the 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education as director of the 
program, and Tom Watson as his Assistant in active charge. 

The National Youth Administration provided employment for unem- 
‘ployed youth through local and resident centers or projects in all of the 
States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. The projects were planned and operated to meet the wide variety 
of needs and embraced the fields of industry, commerce, agriculture, and 


homemaking. 


PURPOSES OF THE PROGRAM 

The program of Education and Training for National Youth Admin- 
istration Project Workers had four primary objectives: (1) To pre- 
pare youth for useful employment in a specific trade in order that they 
might assume financial responsibilities for themselves; (2) to provide 
related or other necessary training for supplementation of other specific 
defense training activities; (3) to prepare youth for a more satisfying and 
happier life through training in good citizenship, good personal and health 
habits, proper work habits, home responsibilities, and through providing 
them with wholesome recreation; (4) to enable youth to contribute to de- 


fense, particularly civilian defense. . 4 
The trade and industrial and business education classes were directed 


toward developing employability as soon as possible. The home economics 
classes generally were planned on the "homemaking for families" basis. 
Many girls found home nursing training useful in securing work in homes 
where there was illness. Child development units proved useful in caring 
for children of working mothers. Foods study in waitress and lunch- 
room work provided work experience in cooking for the centers and in 
serving lunches at schools, while producing clothing in large quantities in 
many centers gave girls an understanding of the world of work. 


GENERAL SCOPE OF PROGRAM ne 3 : 
Education and training of National Youth Administration project 


workers included specialized and general education courses. There were, 
however, no hard and fast distinctions between these fields from the point 
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of view of the youth or from the point of view of the teachers of these 
youth. For example, youth taking courses in power sewing-machine 
operations might at the same time be receiving some instruction on health 
or might be taking courses in general homemaking, such as child devel- 
opment, meal preparation, clothing selection and construction, and social 


relations. The purpose of the general courses was to make the youth more 
employable and at the same time to contribute to 
munity life. 


Some typical courses offered National Yout 
workers under Program 5 were: 


2 ^ 
their home and com- 
c 


h Administration project 


Blueprint reading 


' Home care of the sick 
Construction 


Typing , 
Power sewing-machine operation Shorthand 
Quantity food preparation Training cafeteria workers 
Welding 


Training waitresses 
Home management Training for school lunch service 
Training hospital workers Machine-tool operation 
Radio code General homemaking 


Radio construction Office practice 


Radio repair 


Filing 

Health and safety Use of office machines 
Consumer buying English 

Citizenship Music 

Spelling Shop mathematics 
Recreation 


RELATION TO WAR EFFORT 


Many of the enrollees received employment in industrial occupations 
directly connected with the Nation’s war effort. Some were not qualified 
to meet the rigid requirements of war industries, but they made worth- 
while contributions to the war program through filling positions in local 
communities made vacant by the transfer of skilled workers from these 
local communities to industrial centers and the military services, The 
training er in pu Ce made it possible for youth from iso- 

reas belonging to families of limited i : BUS 
Ta Baden errpleyahle, a e ted income to receive istas 


ENROLLMENT AND TYPES OF COURSES 

The proportion of girls enrolled increased Steadily throughout the year. 
In September the girls accounted for 44 percent (86,565) of the total 
' enrollment in training during the month. Figures on the numbers who 
had completed training during the year or were still in- training on June 
30, 1942, show that of the total of 584,707 there were 288,598 females 
or 49,3 percent. 3 

On Jüne 30, 1942, 96,616 Negroes had concluded or 


Were in training. 
This was 16.3 percent of the total enrollment. E 
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Enrollment reached its peak in February 1942 when 4,281 courses were 
in operation in 1483 towns and cities, including approximately 1,165 
vocational shops and laboratories. About 58 percent of the courses were 
of the general mechanical types, 29 percent were in homemaking and home 
economics and 13 percent were in the field of business. Figures for 
September 1941 showed that the average courses were operated for 10 
hours a week; by April the average length was 13 hours a week. 

The table below gives the cumulative enrollment from July 1, 1941, to 


June 30, 1942, by State: 


Alabama New Jersey 
Arizona ...... New Mexico .. 
Arkansas .. New York ...... A 
California .. North Carolina ............ 44,684 
Colorado North Dakota ............. 2,401 
Connecticut... 2,105 Ohio Pa ie SIN I 27,107 
Delaware 551 Oklahoma .. 9998 
Florida .... 12,864 Oregon «.....- 25,104 
Georgia .. ... 17,887 Pennsylvania .. 53,554 
TA EUR 1,129 Rhode Island .............- 1,325 
South Carolina ............ 6,025 
South Dakota . 2,463 
Tennessee . 8,047 
Texas .. 37,204 
Utah... 3,747 
Vermont, Sendungen 1,534 
Maine ..... ... 14623 Virginia .. .. 9,0007 
Maryland ...... nd ETG7 Washington - 6,074 
Massachusetts ..........-.. 2,317 West Virginia . .. 8,667 
Michigan .9....... ee 7,216 Wisconsin ..:...---+.-+---- 7,349 
Minnesota % Wyoming IL 291 
Mississippi . , District of Columbia ...... 1,508 
Missouri ... Hawaii 4. 292 
Montana ... Puerto Rico . 8,340 
Nebraska Virgin Islands ............ 191 
Nevada hans crga os EN NO en 


New Hampshire 


COST OF INSTRUCTION . 

The average cost of instruction per enrollment-hour remained fairly 
constant through the year at about $0.07. For mechanical courses this 
cost was $0.12, for business $0.08, for homemaking slightly more than 
$0.035, and for general courses in which the enrollments were larger about 
$0.015. Total average costs per enrollee, exclusive of equipment, 
amounted to $9.98 per year. On the basis of April 1942 reports it was 
estimated that equipment costs were 10.4 percent of total expenditures. 
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Of the total funds available for equipment, only 25.6 percent was actually 
spent for that purpose. ele 


Misc. 2715 is given below to show the basis on which funds were allo- 
cated to the States. There is also a table setting forth the NYA youth 
employment quota as of July 1, 1941, and the allocation of funds on the 
basis of the July quota. 


a 
The attached table shows the allocation of funds to the States under sub- 


division (5) of Public No. 146, Seventy-seventh Congress, first session. 
These funds were appropriated for the cost of vocational courses and related 
or other necessary instruction provided for young people employed on work 
projects of the National Youth Administration, The funds were allocated 
on an objective basis, designed to secure an equitable distribution among the 
States in terms of the number of youth to be employed on NYA regular* work 
Projects as determined by the National Youth Administration. 


Since the language of subdivision (5) of Public No. 146 is substantially 


the same as the language of subdivision 
existing State plans are in conformity, 
tion and training program for NYA pr 
fore, each State will immediately be ce 
for one-half of its allotment with 


(5) of Public No. 812, with which 
no fundamental changes in the educa- 
oject workers will be necessary. There- 
rtified to the Secretary of the Treasury 


the understanding that new plans or 
amendments to existing plans will be submitted within a reasonable time. 


Suggestions for amendments considered essential by the Office of Education 
will be sent each State in the near future. 


Certification for payment of the 
will be based upon the recei; 


session, 
NYA youth NYA youth 
employment Allocation employment i 
State or d of funds on State or quota for en 
Territory ERIT mss of x Territory regular basis of 
ries Inc aeu July quotat 
July 1, 1941 Joly L 141 
Ann 7,237 $305,380.18 ||Delaware . 390 5 
Arizona 1,300 ‚856.19 || Florida 4,438 38720055 
Arkansas 7,120 300,443.12 [| Georgia 8,220 346,859.90 
California 6,024 254,195.14  ||Idaho 750 31,647.80 
Colorado 2,005 80603.12 |Dlinois 8,486 358,084.32 
Connecticut 1,400 59,075.89  ||Indiana 4,260 179,759.51 


* The word "regular" is used to differentiate work projects for which EEE > 
act under the general heading, “National Youth Adminrrsiee Di 1 Frogision is made in the 
provision is made under the general heading, “Youth Work Defense Program (National Defense).” 
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NYA youth NYA youth 
employinent Allocation employment | Allocation 
‚State or quota for of funds on State or Quota dor of funds on 
Territory regular basis of Territory regular basis of 
work July quota work July quotat 
projects, projects, 
July 1, 1941 July 1, 1941 
lowa ... 4,174 $176,130.56 || Oklahoma 5,020 $211,820.28 
Kansas 4,180 176,383.74 ||Oregon .. E 1,862 78,570.94 
Kentucky 4,630 195,372.42 ||Pennsylvania ..| 11,814 498,516.16 
Louisiana 6867 289,767.26 
Maine .. 5 40,208.20 ||RhodeIsland .. 850 35,867.50 
Maryland 4 107,771.31 ||South Carolina . 5,109 215,584.82 
South Dakota 1,802 76,039.12 
Massachusetts 5,700 240,523.29 || Tennessee 7,545 318,376.88 
Michigan 7,685 324,284.47 || Texas 16,605 700,682.31 
Minnesota . 5,800 244,742.99 ||Utah 922 38,905.70 
Mississippi 3 209,972.61 
Missouri 359,308.03 || Vermont 390 16,456.86 
Montana 36,373.87 || Virginia 6,187 261,073.26 
Washington ....| 4164 175,708.59 
Nebraska 105,450.47. ||West Virginia ..| 4,092 172,680.40 
Nevada 12,659.12. ||Wisconsin ....- 2,200 92,833.55 
New Ham 11,393.21 ||Wyoming .. 518 21,858.08 
New Jersey 276, T 
New Mexico É District of 
New York . 557,001.30 Columbia 1,302 54,940.58 
N Dar pic 700 240/323:29 
North Carolina . 378,423.30 || Puerto Rico 5,7 ,523. 
North Dakota 57,472.41 ||Virgin Islan 300 12,659.12 
AO eco 607,371.86 


1 Subject to reallocation in accordance with current changes in the number of youth to be 
employed on NYA regular work projects as determined by the National Youth Administration and 


the State's ability to use its allotment, 


Under date of July 25, 1941, the Director sent the following telegram to 
all Executive Officers of State boards for vocational education: 

IF YOUR STATE BOARD IS IN ACCORD WE PROPOSE TO 
EXTEND YOUR STATE PLAN FOR EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING NYA YOUTH UNDER SUBDIVISION FIVE 
PUBLIC 812 AND TO CERTIFY HALF OF STATE ALLOT- 
MENT FOR CURRENT YEAR PENDING AMENDMENTS 
NECESSARY TO CONFORM WITH REGULATIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION OF NEW ACT. WIRE REPLY. 

As soon as a reply was received from a State indicating that the State 
board desired to have its present plan extended until such time as the State 
was able to submit necessary amendments, funds were certified to the State 
for the operation of the program 1n accordance with allotments as indicated 


in the table above. 


OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 

The staff of the program at its maximum comprised the Chief of the 
Service and 27 other persons, including 8 special representatives who were 
assigned regions for professional supervision. However, the special repre- 
sentative assigned to a region was also given general administrative re- 
sponsibilities for the conduct of all phases of the training program for the 
various services in which classes were conducted. When: reqúest came 
from a State for a special type of service, a representative especially quali- 
fied for that service was assigned to the State. In general, the field staff 
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worked through and with whatever type of vocational education organiza- 
tion the States had in operation for this program. Allscontacts were made 
through the State office in matters pertaining to the administration of the 
program. j 

It was the policy of the Office of Education to work with the National 
Youth Administration in the formulation of policies governing the opera- 
tion of the program. The responsibility for the organization of classes 
was placed at the local level. Courses were established upon the joint re- 
quest of local NY A and vocational education supervisors based upon the 
local need for training and the availability of equipment and qualified in- 
Structors. Programs were coordinated by the State directors for voca- 
tional education and the State NYA administrators and were established 
upon final approval of the State director for vocational education. The 
typical course under this program was 12 to 13 hours a week for- a dura- 
tion of approximately 12 weeks. 

A large majority of the States reported that there was close cooperation 
both on the local level and on the State level between National Youth Ad- 
ministration, United States Employment Service, and vocational educa- 
tion personnel in the operation of this program. Some few States, how- 
ever, reported that it was difficult to maintain classes because of the fre- 
quent shifting of NYA centers due largely to the necessity for changing 
quotas. This presented a difficult problem for the vocational education 
authorities as in many cases instructors were employed, teaching facilities 
were set up, and all arrangements made for starting classes when the NYA 
project would be shifted to another community or discontinued altogether. 


OUTSTANDING TRAINING CENTERS 

Some examples of the outstanding NYA centers an 

ing programs as reported by the field representatives a 
DENVER OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 

Denver's outstanding public vocational 

most satisfactory training facilities. Tt was a part of Denver’s regular 

public vocational program for part-time students and adults, and offered 


à wide variety of training opportunities for the NYA youth employed on 
work projects. 


Several excellent homemakin 


d coGperative train- 
re given below: 


Opportunity School provided 


£ programs were operated for both resi- 
dent center and other NYA girls. These included training for hospital 


housekeepers (aides), as well as in foods, nutrition, sewing, and personal 
living. Classes at this school were especially helpful for many under- 
privileged and minority race groups. 

An outstanding clerical project was developed for se. 


f: rving the United 
States Army Air Corps Technical School office at L 


owry Field and Fort 
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Logan. Placement was high in this field, both in Civil Service and in offices 
of local defense industries. 


WEISER RESIDENT PROJECT 


In Western Idaho, a short distance from the town of Weiser, was one à 
of the three regional resident projects sponsored by the National Youth 
Administkation, This Idaho center, drawing youth from five Western 
States, was plannéd with the purpose of giving young men and women “try- 
out" work experience in an effort to help them determine their occupa- 
tional choices in terms of their aptitudes and interests. 

The instruction for the youth was financed by the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and the youth themselves were maintained by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Thus, this regional resident project repre- 
sented a coordination of effort on the part of the local school authorities, 
the State Board for Vocational Education and the National Youth Admin- 
istration. 

The center at Weiser was particularly fortunate in its physical set-up, 
being housed in a group of six buildings originally belonging to a small 
privately owned school. Several new frame buildings were built by the 
youth themselves. Surrounding the buildings was a farm of 800 acres, 
300 of which were under irrigation. The buildings included a large 
gymnasium; two dormitories—three-story buildings accommodating 190 
youth; a new dormitory—a modern frame structure, capable of accom- 
modating 144 youth; a new modern concrete dining hall built by the youth 
themselves, accommodating 600 people; a large three-story administrative 
building, providing class and office rooms, a modern auditorium, and a 
well-equipped manual art shop; and a Carnegie library with a music con- 
servatory inthe basement. à 4 > 

In addition there were other buildings, including .a two-story shop 


building which was well equipped for the study and work in mechanics, 
electricity, and carpentry; two new shops which were constructed for 
and machine practice; two large 


motor mechanics, sheet metal, welding, > 
chieken houses providing facilities for several hundred laying hens; a 
barn housing a pure-hred Holstein herd; a horse barn and swine house; 
and a warehouse constructed by the youth. 

On September 15, 1941, the center had an enrollment as follows: 


BUS Boys Girls Total 
60 282 

a 17 43 

8 1 9 

1 1 „12 

2 3 5 

0 1 1 

269 83 352 
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Of these youth 255 were on regular projects and received training under 
Program 5. In the training program the following instsuction was given: 
Agriculture —The work experience and related training in agriculture 
were planned to assist in fitting the youth to meet farm problems, and to 
E adjust them to a practical agricultural vocation as future farm owners, 
farm tenants, or share croppers. The project was arranged so that the 
youth had both work experience and study in seyeral fields. "Later, if 
he wished, he could specialize. Continuous maintenance of the grounds 
was a part of the program. This included pruning, tree surgery, and 
general care of the shrubs and the lawn. 

Homemaking.—The aim for the project in homemaking was to develop 
a realization that a congenial family is essential to satisfactory living and 
that a happy home is a real challenge to every woman. The homemaking 
division included six units—dining room service, health, laundry, nursery 
school, cleaning, and sewing—through which each girl was rotated during 
the year. Each of these units had 1 hour of class work a day; in addition 
the girls had 2 hours of homemaking instruction each day. 

Business —Under business training the youth were offered work ex- 
perience and related instruction in the subjects of typing, shorthand, 
mimeoscope, mimeographing, and general office practice, The youth 
assigned to this work received class instruction one-half time and were 
assigned the other half day in offices for actual work experience. The 
office experience ranged from simple clerical tasks to 
secretaries. The youth were rotated so that all rece: 
in secretarial work. A prerequisite for the courses w: 
ation with a scholastic rating in the upper 50 percent. 
to specialize until the latter part of the course, 


Commercial foods— This program gav 


N al fo } € young men work experience 
and instruction in the cooking and baking trades, The youth. prepared 
all meals and performed kitchen duties under the supervision of commer- 


cial food instructors, some of whom were professional chefs. The youth 
received a thorough program in preparation of salads, pastries and other 
foods; and in meat cutting. Modern equipment consisting of steam kettles, 
Steam cookers, electric ovens, potäto peelers, electric mixers, electric 
griddles, and an electric dishwasher provided opportunities for training 
in using such facilities, The boys were trained for special stations such 
as second cook, roast cook, fry cook, hotel and. restaurant butchers, pantry- 
men, and pastry cooks. It took 2 years to complete the course. 
Construction, This program was planned to give young men valuable 
work experience in five major crafts related to building constructions— 
carpentry, painting, electrical wiring, plumbing, and plastering and cement 


work. Additional work in designing and drafting were offered to a 
selected group of boys. 


the duties of private 
ived general training 
as high-school gradu- 
No one was allowed 
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An additional program—building superintendence—offered an oppor- 
tunity for boys żọ receive work experiences and related training in 
operating stéam heating plants, and in janitorial and maintenance duties 
connected with public, store, and apartment buildings. s 

Mechanics.—This program was designed to give a group of boys work 
experience and related instruction in sheet metal work, truck and 
auto mechanics, truck driving, arc and oxygen-acetylene welding, black- 
smithing, and machine shop practice in metal turning and die making, 
It provided for a 90-day rotation period. Boys who spent from 1 year 
to 18 months in this program were given credit on apprenticeship. 

Practical Nursing.— The personnel of the medical division consisted of 
a part-time physician, a part-time dentist, two registered nurses, and from 
10 to 15 student nurse attendants, and 1 secretary from the business train- 
ing department. Classes were given in first-aid and home-nursing tech- 
niques to all nurse attendants. 

Guarding the health of the youth.—The facilities for the care of the 
youth, in addition to personnel listed above, consisted of the infirmary 
building with its accommodations for 14 patients, a surgery room, a treat- 
ment room, doctor's office, diet kitchens, and living quarters for the nurses. 
Sufficient surgical equipment was available for the performance of ton- 
sillectomies and other minor surgery. 

Recreational activities.—The recreational program was divided into the 
following subdivisions: Games and sports, Arts and crafts, Vocal and in- 
strumental music, Club activities, and other special functions which were 
controlled by supervisors of each activity and a committee from the inter- 


group counsel. ' 


QUODDY RESIDENT CENTER, QUODDY VILLAGE, MAINE 

The resident project at Quoddy occupied the site developed by Army 
engineers for the purpose of harnessing the tide in Passamoquoddy Bay. 
Here, a number of residents and dormitories had been constructed to house 
engineers and workmen; other buildings had been built to accommodate 
shops, drafting rooms, offices, duplicating rooms, and laboratories. This 
plant lent itself admirably to the purpose of a resident project. 

When the National Youth Administration converted Quoddy Village 
into a resident center it assumed responsibility for maintaining the grounds 
and the many buildings located there. As a consequence, a great deal of 
the work experience engaged in by youth was confined to activities of a 
so-called “nonproductive” character. 

The Quoddy project was designed to accommodate youth from the entire 
New England region, many of whom came from the New York metro 
politan area. The enrollment varied from 600 to 1,000 youth. 


a 
> 
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The fact that Quoddy was remotely situated—far from centers of popu- 
lation—created the need for recreational facilities. Theslibrary and physi- 
cal education equipment in use there indicated that a genuine effort was 
being made to meet this need. As is true in most resident projects, at- 
tendance at classes was not a serious problem. All youth spent at least 
160 hours per month in work experience and education and training. 

The five aviation classes were most impressive, although the instructors 
were somewhat handicapped by a lack of opportunities for related work 
experience. Virtually all of the boys in these aviation units were engaged 
in maintenance work throughout the project. The units in aviation in- 
struments and aviation engines were especially well conducted. It was 
stated that they were somewhat handicapped by a lack of proper equipment 
and supplies. 

One was impressed by the volume and extent of machine-shop equip- 
ment at Quoddy. The same was true of the duplicating section, The 
Army engineers had left blueprinting, photostat, multigraph, mimeograph, 
and printing equipment. Good use seemed to be made of this department. 

Quoddy could rightfully be considered one of the best of the NYA proj- 

‘ects. The physical facilities were conducive to a good job, and the staff 
appeared to be of a high type. 


MONTANA TRAINING CENTER FOR INDIAN GIRLS 


A resident center for about 40 Indian girls, from about six different 
reservations in several States, was established at Flathead Lake, Polson, 
and Blue Bay Camp. This plant of several dormitory, recreation, dining 
room, and shop buildings was made available by an Indan program for a 
children's summer camp. The buildings were fairly well winterized for 
an all-year program which included projects and training in*toods, tanning, 
weaving, beadwork, wood work, and basketry. 


ARKANSAS HOMEMAKING PROGRAM FOR GIRLS 


During the period from September 1, 1941, through June 30, 1942 
there were 18 centers in Arkansas in which classes in homemaking ante 
organized for girls employed by the NYA. The majority of these girls 
received homemaking training through living in a resident center and 
through organized classes. They were responsible for house care, pre- 
paring and serving meals, and all activities involved in maintaining the 
resident center. The homemaking instruction was organized around their 
activities in living in the resident center. 

Each girl carried certain responsibilites over a period of 1, 2, or 3 weeks 
such as being hostess, housekeeper, cook, and waitress. Each respon- 
sibility involved keeping certain necessary records. For example, the 
hostess planned meals by the week, checked meal plans with the instructor, 
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purchased supplies, gave meal plans with recipes to the cook, presided at 
meals, called meetings of the girls when necessary, locked doors and 
turned out lights at night, and kept her own room clean and orderly. She 
kept such records as menu plans, grocery list, and household supplies 
needed. a 

The duties of hostess, housekeeper, cook, and waitress were alternated 
among tk group, until all girls had had experience in all the activities 
involved in managing a home. 

Teachers made every effort through home visits, through observation 
of girls in classes, and through individual conferences to learn the back- 
gröund of every girl and to determine her needs in order to place her in 
situations in which she could recognize her own problems and create a 
desire to work toward the solution of them, The following problems, 
most prevalent among NYA girls, were used as a basis for determining 


curriculum for homemaking classes. 
Home improvement—Continued 


Home problems " 
Family adjustments Room arrangements 
Sharing home responsibilities Storage spaces 
Understanding younger members First aid 
—— of the family ren 
irst-aid cabinet 
Foods Care of emergencies—Burns, 


Optimum nutrition sprains, cuts, etc. 


Daily food habits 


Selecting, planning, preparing, Home nursing 


Care of room 


and serving family meals 5 E . 
Marketing, consumer education MUS with the family 
M: lems ? E 
anagement problem: Making patients comfortable 
Clothing Preparing and serving diets 
Extenüigg the clothing dollar Helping with family adjustments 


Selecting appropriate and becom- 
ing wardrobes 

Care of clothing—laundering, 
mending, and storage 

Construction problems > 

Consumer education 


Special consumer education 
Purchasing cosmetics 
Purchasing hosiery 
Purchasing shoes 
Purchasing coats, dresses, etc. 
Reading labels 

Home improvement 
Cleaning problems Family finance 
Yard improvement Family council 
Construction of furniture Family budgets 


In order to encourage evaluation of their work, home economics 
teachers in the program were asked to report, month by month, evidences 
of changed behavior shown by girls who were taking homemaking training. 

Among the evidences reported were: " 

Slightly improyed English 
More cooperative spirit among the girls 


‘ 
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Better grooming a 
More courteous 
Improved standards of cleanliness in food work 
More patience with sewing accompanied by better construction. standards 
Better nutrition as shown by conversations 'outside of class and by type of 
lunches brought to work a 
Better standards for housekeeping (observed during home visits) 
More interest in homes as shown by home improvements and by cdaversations 
immediately preceding the 2-week period at home e 
Improved attitude toward class work 
Better organization in working groups 
Better use of leisure time 
Better understanding of others = 
More interest in homemaking as shown by questions asked 
, Requests for reference books to read at home 
Comments by family members on helpful Suggestions brought home by girls 


os 


NEW YORK GUIDANCE SERVICE . 
The large measure of the success of Program 5 in New York State was 
directly the result of the efforts of the Guidance Service. 


Five or six area 
supervisors were employed, whose job it was to couns 


el the youth and 


recommend appropriate training programs. Through their efforts classes y 


were organized and enrollments maintained. These Supervisors, under the 
direction of the Chief of the Guidance Service, cooperated with the Super- 
visor of NYA training. Their work constituted the backbone of the 
organization. 


SCHOOL OF RADIO COMMUNICATION, NEW YORK CITY 

The School of Radio Communications in New York City had about 350 
youth and 10 instructors. Most of the project workers were employed in 
radio code, construction, maintenance, theory, and in related physics. 
Others were employed on a photography project which was conducted in 
the same building. 

Radio code was taught by means of a master transmitting set with indi- 
vidual head pieces and sending apparatus. The class was comprised of 
both boys and girls, Negro and white. The well-equipped amateur station 
which had been operated in connection with the School of Radio Com- 
munications was closed down by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion after the outbreak of the war. The opportunities for learning radio 
made possible by the station constituted a significant part of the training 
program. e 

Vocational programs are generally successful in communities where 
there is a genuine job need for the type of training being offered. The 
youth attach purpose and meaning to their preparation when they can see 
that it leads to employment. This seemed to be true at NYA School of 
Radio Communications in New York City. New York City is, of course, 
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„the radio center of America and countless opportunities were open to well- 


trained, qualified persons. Moreover, the need for marine radio operators 
and technicians was great in shipping circles throughout the port of New 
York. Because this was true, dozens of boys found employment on ships 
after having had but a minimum of training in code and theory. 

The equipment for both the radio and photography projects was ex- 
cellent, The project supervisors and instructors were qualified in their 
respective fields. In many cases the salaries of a supervisor-instructor was 
prorated between the NYA and the vocational education department. 

New York City offered fine opportunities in the field of photography. 
Hence the photography unit attached to the radio school added meaning. 
The photographic equipment at the radio school was excellent. The in- 
«structor, a former professional photographer, encouraged arid assisted his 
group in turning out artistic work. 

The School Radio Communications was an example of the type of mean- 
ingful training that could be given to out-of-school youth. 

HOSPITAL NURSES! AIDES—NEW YORK 

This unit on hospital nurses’ aides was conducted in cooperation with 
the Auburn City Hospital. Those interested in this type of work experi- 
ence took the following periods of work: 


Activity Weeks 
Hospital nurses’ aides experience 10 
(Cooking Ioas nee A 
Waitress .. d 
Housekeeping . $ 
2 Laundry .......... 4 
> Head housekeeper ...... 1 
Kitchen assistant ee eec cra do erem se smite loe ere e doe 1 
Kleadllaundressu e cenae y espana Prose IIIS SIR Mae et 1 
Hostess in dining room . "so 1 
2 


Practice department 


This made a total of 28 weeks required for the completion of the unit. 

In addition to the nurses’ aide work in connection with the Auburn City 
Hospital, other types of experience available included the following : 

Diet kitchen.—This included experience in setting up special diet trays, 
some cooking of special diet foods, and some diet planning. 

Laboratory.—In the laboratory, opportunity was provided (1) for 
learning the preparation of milk formulas for infants in the hospital, (2) 
for performing urinalysis and other tests, and (3) for learning to prepare 
and file slides. 4 

Dispensary.—This included experience in filling prescriptions under 
supervision, and in filling daily needs in staple drug items needed in the 
hospital wards or private floors. 
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ocational Courses and Related or other Necessary Instruction for 


Young People Employed on Regular Work Projects of the National 
Youth Administration from Hawaii." 


HOSPITAL ATTENDANTS—HAWAII EU » 1 

In July 1941, the first course of training for NYA-hospital attendants 
projects was established at Honolulu for 62 girls; By September, there 
were three more training centers established, and shortly thereafter three 
more were added. These had a total initial enrollment of 191 which grew 
to 292 by March 31, 1942. After Pearl Harbor it appears that only one 
center closed its training program. 

A statement of the objectives of the training was given on the initial 
application for the course at Honolulu in July 1941, “* * * totrain hos- 
pital attendants to meet needs of local hospitals, the Army, the Navy, and 
any possible emergency." T 

Dr. J. C. Wright, the Director of the program and Assistant Commis- 
Sioner for Vocational Education in the U. S. Office of Education made a 
visit to the Islands just 2 weeks prior to December 7, 1941. 
couragement of the program led to plans to continue its operation which 
resulted in further preparation and availability of these NYA hospital at- 
tendants to assist in the emergency which followed so soon thereafter. 
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